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dared to assert the co-equality, the supremacy of Con
stantinople to Borne, as the legitimate Patriarch.0

Photius fell again at the death of his new patron.
Leo the Philosopher, the son of Basil, once more igno-
miniously expelled him from his throne. Yet, though
accused of treason, Photius was acquitted, and withdrew
into honoured retirement. He did not live to witness
or profit by another revolution. Though the schism of
thirty years, properly speaking, expired in his
person, and again a kind of approximation to
Borne took place, yet the links were broken which
united the two Churches. The articles of difference,
from which neither would depart, had been defined and
hardened into rigid dogmas. During the dark times of
the Papacy which followed the disruption, even the in-
tercourse became more and more precarious. The Popes
of the next century were too busy in defending their
territories or their lives to regard the affairs of the East.
The darkness which gathered round both Churches
shrouded them from each other's sight.

Nicolas the Great had not lived to triumph even in
the first fall of Photius. In the West his success was
more complete; he had the full enjoyment of conscious
power exercised in a righteous cause. Not merely did
he behold one of Charlemagne's successors prostrate at
his feet, obliged to abandon to papal censure and to de-
gradation even his high ecclesiastical partisans, but in

c Photius is accused of interpolating
letters of Pope Leo, certainly much
amplified in the Greek translations
from the Latin copies, as they now
exist, and there are suspicious passages,
highly adulatory of Photius, and one
suppression (Epist. 97). There are
others so much stronger in the Greek,

that we cannot attribute them to so
adroit a writer as Photius. Baronius
supposes this feminine weakness ot
John VIII. to have given rise to the
fable of Pope Joan! Was an act of
peace and conciliation the monstrous
and painful travail which reveal1*!
her sex?